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The Study of Religion. By Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. [Contemporary Science 
series.] New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. Pp. 
451. $1.50. 

This volume will be found refreshing and instructive by everyone 
interested in the study of religion. It has the feel of having been 
prepared by a student entirely conversant with the ins and outs of the 
various attempts during the last century to interpret religion as a world- 
phenomenon, and warmly in touch with recent developments in the 
study of religion as embodied in books, university and college courses, 
and museums. The author has the happy faculty of setting forth the 
picture in attractive style and in good perspective. There is sufficient 
organization to save the reader much detail that might have been 
burdensome in covering such a wide field. The book is not belabored 
with scholastic paraphernalia, yet shows on every page the result of 
careful study. 

The volume consists of three parts — "General Aspects," "Special 
Aspects," and " Practical Aspects." Part I treats of the history of the 
study of religion, and contains a historical summary, together with a 
constructive statement, of the various attempts at classification, defini- 
tion, and derivation of religion. The history of the study of religion is 
a concise re'sume' of the points of view of writers, not only recent and 
well known, like Max Miiller, Tiele, Reville, and the philosophers from 
Herder and Lessing to Hegel and Pfleiderer, but also some English 
and French historians of religion of a century ago, whose researches, 
important as they have been, are likely to be unknown or forgotten. 
After reviewing critically, yet sympathetically, the score or more of 
schemes of classification of religions, the author, while recognizing the 
artificiality of any clean-cut divisions, proposes a fourfold classification 
corresponding to four stages of culture: (1) religions of savages, 
(2) religions of primitive culture, (3) religions of advanced culture, 
(4) religions which emphasize as an ideal the coextensiveness of 
religion with life. 

The method of arriving at a constructive statement of the character 
and definition of religion is by analysis of various points of view and 
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setting one philosophy against another, rather than through the exami- 
nation of the facts of religion. One feels, however, in the warmth of 
Professor Jastrow's hold on the subject, the effect of his minute study 
into the actual history of religions. One feels, too, the strong influence 
upon the author's conceptions of the conventional school of the his- 
torians and philologists who have contributed to the study of religion. 
In regard to the origin of religion the author's analysis leads him 
into closer agreement with Max Miiller than with any other writer. 
"Briefly put, then, the origin of religion, so far as historical study can 
solve the problem, is to be sought in the bringing into play of man's 
power to obtain a perception of the Infinite through the impression 
which the multitudinous phenomena of the universe as a whole make 
upon him." 

The second part of the volume further defines the character and 
place of religion by considering its relation to ethics, philosophy, 
mythology, psychology, history, and culture. The chief object in 
this discussion is, however, not the further definition of religion, but 
the determination of " the part proper to each of these in a sound 
application of the historical method." 

Not less important and original than the first and second parts is 
the last division of the volume, which takes up the practical aspect of 
the study of religion. This is destined to render a valuable service to 
the study of religion, setting forth, as it does, with clearness and per- 
suasion the necessary equipment of the student in the way of sympathy 
with the facts of religion, thoroughness, technique of the historical 
method, and right perspective of the field. It will help to discredit 
much of the work of certain anthropologists and sociologists who have 
generalized from insufficient data of historians of the older school, and 
of travelers and missionaries with biased opinions; it will also tend to 
establish the study of religion on a scientific basis. Written, as it is, 
when the interest in the study of religion is rapidly increasing; when 
it is pursued from so many standpoints — sociological, historical, 
philosophical, and psychological ; when it is beginning to win respect 
and gain dignity through the use of right methods, the volume is a 
timely one, and is sure to exert a steadying influence on the study of 
religion throughout. 

The status of the study of religion in colleges and universities, the 
outline of a program for a college course, the description of museums, 
and the classified bibliography will all be found valuable. 

While having a wide scope, the volume has a distinct point of view 
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that gives it unity — the historical standpoint. Recognizing religion 
as a growing thing with a history, the author claims that the only 
right attitude of the student is to seek to follow the actual course of 
its development. " I take my stand," he says, " as an advocate of the 
historical method in the study of religion as the conditio sine qua non 
for any results of enduring character, no matter what the particular 
aspect of religion it be that engages our attention." The philosophy 
and the psychology of religion have validity only as based upon the 
history of religion. Their place in the curriculum is in the seminary 
and the university rather than in the college, or even after the uni- 
versity as individual research by mature scholars. 

The average reader will find in this general attitude, which per- 
meates the entire volume, a bit of personal bias to which he will take 
exception — a bias perfectly natural in one whose chief work has been 
historical. A fairer attitude would be to assume that the various 
aspects of the study — historical, philosophical, and psychological — 
must keep pace with and strengthen each other. Each within certain 
limits can establish and has established results of permanent value. 
The chief value of the historical method is that it can break through iso- 
lated facts and see things in relationship. Through these relationships 
it finds laws. It interprets facts and so " understands " them. The 
philosophy and psychology of religion likewise busy themselves with 
grouping, interrelating, and interpreting facts, though with slightly dif- 
ferent technique. It matters little what perspective one has of the 
many-sided facts of experience, and one could hardly admit that the 
historians have a larger screen on which to project their data than the 
psychologist; although, with the already timewise arrangement of facts, 
a superficial glance would make it seem so. 

The fascinating character of the growth process when viewed in the 
large, while widening our world and giving a tremendously greater 
hold on reality, has had its accompanying evils. It has caused an 
undue bias among historians, as well as evolutionists, for their own 
particular way of approaching the facts of experience. A result more 
serious is that there has been fostered a false reliance on the develop- 
mental series as constituting in itself an efficient and sole instrument 
for explaining things. The biologists have happily about outgrown 
their fallacy, and admit that evolution does not explain, but describes. 
The fallacy of the historians is of a different kind, but equally insidi- 
ous, and apparently little appreciated. They assume that the objective, 
"scientific" handling of facts can translate thought movements; while, 
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on the contrary, the reading of thought history is essentially a matter 
of psychological interpretation, which should have the combined skill 
of both historian and psychologist at every point before the real facts 
are known or their true reading can be given. One finds the volume 
before us permeated with the idea, and in many respects weakened by 
it, that history is a sort of substance existing free in nature — a Ding 
an sick which can of itself show what have been the events and move- 
ments of religious history. 

That is the attitude which makes it impossible for Dr. Jastrow to 
make a real advance, except in simplicity and cogency of statement, 
over the conventional historical treatment of the origin, definition, and 
meaning of religion. He determines the essential nature of feligion 
in terms of the "feeling of dependence" of Schleiermacher, plus cer- 
tain amplifications (though not the most essential ones) of philosophers 
and historical students of religion since his time. " Religion may be 
defined," the author says, " as the natural belief in a Power or Powers 
beyond our control and upon whom we feel ourselves dependent; 
which belief and feeling of dependence prompt (i) to organization, 
(2) to specific acts, and (3) to the regulation of conduct with a view to 
establishing favorable relations between ourselves and the Power or 
Powers in question." This is the formulation of the nature of religion 
made when philosophy was just beginning to feel its way into a rela- 
tion with science, and when an evolutionary psychology did not exist. 
It is essentially the formulation that would doubtless be kept, were the 
mistaken reverence for the self-sufficiency of the historical method 
shared by all, and did not the fuller grasp of the content of religion 
which the psychology of religion reaches, cause a new reading of the 
meaning of the facts of its history. The psychology of religion has 
been putting us in a position to see that such a definition, while giving 
a true description of the religious impulse as far as it goes, leaves out 
of consideration one of the great sources — if not the central spring — 
of the impulse in question. 

Religion is essentially a means of self-expression. It has for its 
background a large number of instinctive endowments — fear, love, 
self-preservation, self -enlargement, sociality, etc. — out of which, by a 
process which Ribot and James have described, the religious instinct 
has grown, and by which it is fed. Chief among these instincts is, doubt- 
less, self-expression, the outgrowth of the primal life-phenomenon — a 
set of physiological reactions — which by evolution, describable in the 
various phases of its development in terms of Spencer's "surplus 
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energy," Baldwin's "excess of discharge," and Groos's "pleasure in 
being a cause," becomes the great source of the various forms of reli- 
gious expression. In this respect it is analogous, as regards origin of 
content, to the art impulse. 

Without this consideration, many of the essential characters of 
religion, while describable in the conventional way, must remain, as 
heretofore, inadequately understood. In this point of view one appreci- 
ates the singing, music, ritual, genuflections, shouting, emotionalism, 
phallicism, religious dances, propagandism, mysticism, the building of 
theologies, and the like, all of which, in higher or lower forms, are 
means essentially of religious activity ; and as avenues of spiritual 
expression they have their reason for being. To define religion in 
terms of a belief in and sense of dependence on a higher Power or 
Powers is the outgrowth of a rational psychology which does not take 
cognizance of what experimental psychology has shown to be true — 
that beliefs and the higher rational emotions are epiphenomena instead 
of fundamental mental processes, and that the God-idea or beliefs of any 
kind are of relatively minor consideration to the individual in his reli- 
gious growth. One can describe it all in terms of theistic conceptions and 
feelings of relation, but that is not the most fundamental thing. More 
vital is the point of view of Marshall in his Instinct and Reason. He 
reaches his definition of religion as a "regulative instinct" almost 
solely through a study of biological and social evolution, and derives 
the God-idea as a by-product. 

A recognition of religion as a means of self-expression would have 
led Dr. Jastrow to sympathize with Hegel's philosophical construction 
of religion as in essence freedom and liberty, or with the still fuller 
definition of it given by Pfleiderer, Biedermann, and Lipsius, in terms 
of freedom and dependence — important developments which the author 
seems to have overlooked. 

But recent psychology furnishes the basis for appreciating the sig- 
nificance of these improvements upon the Schleiermacher definition. 
Instead of being at bottom a belief in or sense of dependence upon a 
higher Power or Powers, religion is spontaneous rationalized will, 
which seeks adequate objects to which to attach itself and proper means 
through which it may find expression. The Power or Powers come 
into religion as incidents, although, to be sure, indispensable ones. 
They result in part from man's "faculty of faith" and "perception of 
the Infinite," in part from his instinct of sociality, as Guyau has 
pointed out, by which the heavens are peopled by personalities; but 
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more especially because the only fitting objects to which the religious 
instinct may attach itself are found in the personal constructs of the 
relatively changeless realm of supersensuous experience. 

Let it be clear that stress is not laid on this point because the ques- 
tion of the origin and definition of religion is the gist of the volume. 
The emphasis upon it is to show the fallacy in a fundamental concep- 
tion of the work, and one upon which the author is insistent, that the 
historical method is alone the proper means of approach to the study 
of religion. This point of view brings into the book other distortions 
than the one specifically examined above, of which it is a fitting illus- 
tration. The historical method is essentially a method — an instru- 
ment, and a most valuable one. But the interpretation of history is a 
psychological process, and it is not a different process when directed, 
checked, and stimulated by facts which are historical, than when deal- 
ing with those which are biological or physiological or sociological. 
Granting that the historical method is able to bring to light an 
indefinite number of facts of religion, they give no hint of the course 
of the development of religion. The essential thing is to control 
them so that they may be manipulated and questioned. Even the use 
of original documents, together with the help of philology, has no 
power of itself to " penetrate to the core of religion ; " and one is sur- 
prised to find the author sharing in Max Muller's superstition for 
language as the infallible record of the thought life of a people, after 
Muller's ample illustration of the fact that the philologist, except 
in so far as he is equipped with critical insight, is as apt to interpret 
the changes and shades of meaning wrongly as rightly. Professor 
Kittredge, in the June number of Harper's Monthly, has shown clearly 
the futility of the notion of etymology "as the science of true mean- 
ings." It will be fortunate for the growth of science when we come to 
see that all departments of knowledge must grow together, and that no 
one of them can fairly be regarded as the sole and absolutely necessary 
prerequisite for the others. 

Let it be clear, too, that the error of this fundamental assumption 
to which we have taken exception does not mar the value of the volume 
in most respects. It is beyond question a work of unusual compre- 
hensiveness, unity, clearness, and erudition — a refreshing and timely 

volume. 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 



